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WHAT  rCICC  SUCCESS? 
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Probably  every  young  person  who  is  study- 
ing Optometry  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  will  have  a  nice  office,  a  long  line  of  wait- 
ing patients,  an  appointment  book  filled  weeks 
ahead,  and  money  enough  to  pay  his  associ- 
ation dues  on  time.  It  is  just  as  natural  for 
youth  to  look  forward  in  anticipation  as  it 
is  for  gray  heads  like  mine  to  look  backward 
in    reminiscence. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  association 
with  Optometry  gives  one  time  in  which  to 
formulate  a  group  of  observations.  1  have 
seen  many  budding  optometrists  start  out  and 
make  a  fizzle  of  it.  I  have  seen  others  suc- 
ceed beautifully.  Fate  has  been  reasonably 
kind  to  me  in  that  respect.  Out  of  it  all  there 
stands  one  dominant  point  which  1  shall  pro- 
ceed to  present  to  you. 

In  your  school  work  you  are  studying  tech- 
nique, or  in  other  words,  you  are  studying  the 
"science"  of  Optometry.  That's  what  schools 
are  for.  They  have  to  take  the  material  avail- 
able, and  do  the  best  they  can  with  it.  Some 
graduates  are  bound  to  turn  out  dumb-bells, 
they  were  born  that  way  anyhow:  no  school 
can  make  a  doctor  out  of  a  ditch-digger.  But 
other  graduates  will  encounter  more  or  less 
success.  1  am  confident  that  all  of  you  are 
working  with  success  in  view. 

Technical  skill  is  highly  necessary.  You 
have  to  know  how  to  do  a  good  job.  The 
glasses  which  you  prescribe  must  be  at  least 
"wearable".  But  though  you  have  all  of  the 
technical  skill  available  your  success  is  not  in 
the   least   assured. 


Perhaps  once  in  a  generation  you  find  an 
outstanding  wizard  at  his  chosen  work.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  a  certain  mason.  His  work 
is  so  excellent  that  those  who  wish  to  employ 
his  services  will  wait  until  his  term  in  jail  has 
expired,  now  and  then  they  will  bail  him  out 
or  pay  his  fine.  Occasionally  they  merely  have 
to  wait  until  the  man  sobers  off.  Always  they 
must  tolerate  his  habits.  But  they  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  having  his  services  on  those  oc- 
casions when  he  is  sober. 

Folks  might  do  that  for  the  only  good 
mason  within  convenient  reach.  But  they  will 
never  do  it  for  an  optometrist.  You  can't 
mix  "licker"  with  your  profession.  I  like  the 
modern  spelling  of  that  work  "licker  "  for  it 
certainly  will  "lick  "  you  unless  you  leave  it 
alone. 

But  sobriety  is  only  one  requirement.  Grant 
that  you  have  enough  of  the  "science  "  of  Op- 
tometry to  do  good  work.  There  is  a  still 
greater  requirement.  You  must  also  have  the 
"art"  with  which  to  properly  apply  your  skill. 
Even  in  addition  to  those,  and  FAR  more  im- 
portant, you  must  have  the  type  of  character 
and  personality  which  wins  the  trust,  faith, 
and  confidence  of  those   who   meet   you. 

Back  in  the  "good  old  days'"  parents  used 
to  pound  a  little  good  sense  and  character  into 
their  kids.  The  visits  to  the  wood-shed  ac- 
companied by  father  and  a  leather  strap  did 
much  to  inculcate  decent  ethics  into  the  grow- 
ing youth.  In  those  days  parents  regularly 
took  the  children  to  church-school  and  saw  to 
it  that  they   learned   the  basic   fundamentals  of 
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social  life  and  citizenship.  Today  many  a 
youngster  doesn't  think  he  has  "grown  up" 
until  he  can  "drink  like  a  fish",  break  a  few 
motor-vehicle  laws  and  get  away  with  it,  and 
otherwise  make  a  damn   fool   of  himself. 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  professional 
schools,  and  for  all  who  seek  to  aid  in  the 
successful  establishing  of  youth  in  society,  to 
make  clear  that  the  FIRST  requirement  of 
success  in  any  line  of  endeavor  is  a  good 
wholesome  character.  You  are  spending  a 
number  of  years  of  your  life  in  studying  how 
to  practice  the  science  of  Optometry.  Let  me 
suggest  that,  important  as  it  is,  the  science  of 
your  profession  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
to  the  need  of  a  sterling  character.  If  it  is 
fitting  to  spend  four  years  of  time  in  studying 
technique,  how  much  more  fittmg  it  should 
be  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  time  studying 
how  to  obtain  and  retain  those  qualities 
which  arc  so  vitally  necessary  to  a  successful 
life. 

My  honest  conviction  is  based  upon  con- 
siderable observation  and  personal  experience, 
not  only  in  Optometry,  but  in  other  lines  of 
work  with  which  I  have  been  more  or  less 
associated.  That  conviction  is  that  hardly 
ever  will  technical  skill  be  of  more  than  fif- 
teen to  twenty  percent  of  value  in  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  Optometry  or  most  other 
lines  of  work.  Probably  eighty  to  eighty-five 
percent  of  one's  success  or  failure  in  life  rests 
upon  that  person's  character  traits  and  per- 
sonality. 

We  need  more  good  old-fashioned  religion 
in  our  lives.  I  care  not  whether  you  be 
Catholic.  Jew,  or  Protestant.  The  same  Ten 
Commandments  apply,  and  are  taught  to  all. 
It  is  not  so  essential  which  religion  you  have 
so  long  as  you  have  one  and  stick  to  it  faith- 
fully. It  will  guide  you  over  many  bumps 
in  life  and  will  show  you  how  to  build  right 
character. 

If  you  fail  then,  or  if  you  succeed,  let  me 
assure  you  that  it  is  up  to  you.  You  can 
make  of  yourself   what   you  choose. 
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On  'Wednesday  night.  February  8,  the  final 
rites  and  rituals  were  administered,  by  the  of- 
ficers, to  the  candidates  chosen  for  member- 
ship into  Pi  Omicron,  thus  bringing  into  the 
fraternity  a  new  group  of  members  for  whom 
we  have  the  highest  expectations,  and  feel  that 
they  are  going  to  go  far  in  carrying  out  the 
ideals    for    which    the    fraternity    stands. 

The   new   members   are: 

Berg  MacKenzie  Taddonio 

Cadoret  Mercer  Vogel 

Caldronc  Newman  Weincr 

Carrier  Niaman  Weiseman 

Hall  Richmond  Weissburg 

Kish  Savoy  Zimmerman 

This  now  increases  the  total  membership 
of  America's  oldest  Optometric  Fraternity  to 
well  over  the  looo  mark,  and  makes  a  total 
active  membership  of   70   members. 

Our  activities  for  the  past  month  took  on 
an  educational  as  well  as  a  social  aspect. 

On  Monday  night.  February  13,  we  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  lecture  on  or- 
thoptics, given  by  Dr.  Bradley  of  Boston,  who 
is  outstanding  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  The 
application  of  the  Skeffington  technique  as  it 
has  reference  to  orthoptics  was  discussed  as 
well  as  many  other  valuable  points  pertaining 
to  the  subject,  which  all  in  all  comprised  a 
very  interesting  lecture,  and  which  to  all  pre- 
sent  was  a   source  of   definite  benefit. 

As  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  activities,  the 
annual  frat  formal  was  held  Friday  24,  in 
the  form  of  a  dinner  dance,  in  the  penthouse 
of  the  Hotel  Bradford.  The  occasion  was  at- 
tended by  about  35  or  40  couples,  and  if  the 
old  adage  holds  true  that  "a  faint  heart  never 
won  a  fair  lady"  the  Brothers  certainly  de- 
{ please  turn   to  page  ten) 
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(continued  from   February   issue) 

4.     ExTRO-  AND  Introversion 

These  conditions  are  decidedly  neither  of 
functional  or  pathologic  origin,  but  arc  psycho- 
logical mechanisms  which,  in  extreme  cases, 
may  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  subjective 
findings   in   a   visual   survey. 

An  extrovert  is  a  person  whose  libido  (  "life- 
energy" —  Jung)  is  "turned  outward".  He  is 
interested  principally  in  the  external  world. 
He  is  the  "hustler",  the  "mixer";  he  gets 
things  done".  He  makes  the  best  salesman, 
master  of  ceremonies,  executive.  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  he  is  the  type  that  bothers  to 
accommodate  astigmatically.  and  yet  does  not 
complain  too  much  of  asthenopia.  He  is  the 
type  that  maintains  single  vision  despite  a 
substantial  hyperopic  or  H. —  astigmatic  error, 
or  single  binocular  vision  in  the  face  of  an 
otherwise  insuperable  heterophoria.  Precocious 
children  are  very  often  extroverted. 

An  introvert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
whose  libido  is  turned  inward.  He  is  the 
thinker,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  morbid 
dreamer.  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  ex- 
ists a  high  percentage  of  correlation  between 
myopia  and  introversion.  Myopia  very  often 
leads  to  an  introverted  personality.  The  myope 
is  literally  and  figuratively  "in  a  fog":  he  goes 
about  in  a  "private  world"  all  his  own.  the 
radius  of  which  is  his  far  point  distance.  Th,' 
result  is  that  he  tends  to  retire  into  his  own 
little  sphere  and  stay   there. 

5.     Visual  Aphasias 

Surrounding  the  area  striata  in  the  occipital 
lobe  are  various  cortical  centers  which  are  the 
primary  seats  of  those  processes  by  means  of 
which  we  recognize  or  identify  objects  and 
people  seen.  These  centers  are  situated  in  the 
cortex  and  sub-cortex  of  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  are  connected 
with  the  striated  area  by   means  of  association 


fibres.  The  neural  impulses  that  reach  the 
striated  area  are  subsequently  relayed  to  these 
neighboring  centers,  and  it  is  in  these  centers 
that  the  higher  and  more  psychic  aspects  of 
vision  are  effected,  e.  g..  identification  of  com- 
mon objects  and  people,  ability  to  read,  ability 
to  imagine  things  in  visual  form,  etc. 

Visual  aphasia  is  a  general  term,  and  in- 
cludes all  types  of  disturbances  of  speech  and 
writing  that  may  result  from  lesions  of  thcs; 
higher  psychic  centers  or  of  their  interconnect- 
ing association  paths.  Other  possible  causes 
arc  cerebral  tumors,  encephalitis,  softening  of 
the  cortical  tissue,  sclerosis  or  thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral   arteries,   et   al. 

It  is  intended  here  to  merely  introduce  to  the 
student  and  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  more 
common  visual  ophasias.  The  exact  location  of 
the  various  centers  and  association  paths  is  ad- 
mittedly a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  have  not  been  definitely 
isolated  docs  not  necessarily  refute  their  ex- 
istence. It  is  important  only  that  wc  bear  in 
mind  that  the  various  aphasias  arc  indicatativc 
of  brain  pathology. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  destruction  of 
the  striated  area  causes  blindness,  i.  c.,  cortical 
blindness,  in  which  the  physical  and  physio- 
logical phases  of  the  visual  reaction  remain  un- 
affected, but  the  interpreting  mechanism  is  out 
of  commission.  In  cortical  blindness  *,  "visual 
memories,  and  the  ability  to  associate  sub- 
sequent auditory  and  tactical  impressions  to 
previously  acquired  visual  memories  is  re- 
tained," But  involments  of  the  peristriate 
(areas)  centers,  the  area  striata  remaining  in- 
tact, do  not  bring  about  absolute  blindness, 
but  the  higher  aspects  of  vision,  i.  e..  associ- 
ations of  sight  and  sound,  sight  and  touch,  etc.. 
are  rendered  abnormal.  These  aphasias  may 
exist  without  any  change  in  visual  acuity, 
color  or  form  fields. 

^  Zofthout — "Physiological    oplics." 

(continued   on   page    twelve ) 
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THE  MCDEI5N    DIALCGUE 

CE    ErEAS   AND    EEiECN€E§ 


Hylas:  Goodmorrow,  Philonous.  is  it  not 
grand  to  be  abroad  so  early?  Spring  is  in- 
deed in  the  air,  and  the  suns  warmth  is  a 
delightful  but  urgent  harbinger  of  what  will 
come  to  pass  in  a  few  short  weeks. 

Philonous:  Indeed  you  are  right,  good  friend 
Hylas.  But  I  do  wonder  why  you,  of  all 
people,  should  be  perturbed  over  what  you 
infer    to    be    impending    troubles. 

Hylas:  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  I  was 
ruminating  upon  the  words  of  my  preceptor. 
He  said  only  to-day.  in  effect,  "Go  thou 
out  into  the  world  with  a  clear  eye  and 
shoulders  back,  have  no  fear  of  any  one,  be 
proud  of  your  chosen  profession,"  and  so 
forth. 

Philonous:  And  what  might  be  so  amiss  in 
that  counsel.'  I  think  it  to  be  well  put, 
Hylas. 

Hylas:  Indeed  it  is.  but  I  am  not  so  certain 
that  we  can  do  so,  by  virtue  of  our  very 
training  these   many  years. 

Philonous:  I  do  not  recognize  what  you 
mean  by  training,  dear  friend.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  we  be  zealous  in  taking  our- 
selves in  hand,  to  instill  as  it  were  the  seeds 
of  self  esteem  and  respect,  by  our  very  acts 
and  sincere  application  to  our  studies?  Does 
this  not  make  for  respect,  as  you  term  it. 
and  the  inner  feeling  that  we  can  go  out  in- 
to the  world,  holding  aloft  a  flaming  torch 
of  knowledge  and,  most  important,  humili- 

ty? 

Hylas:  With  that  I  am  in  complete  accord, 
dear  Philonous.  But  the  picture  is  not  yet 
complete.  I  say  that  we  also  must  have 
the  respect  and  encouragement  of  our  tutors, 
to  instill  further  into  us  those  sparks  of 
nobility  which  are  the  heritage  of  every  man. 
I  say  that  we  are  to  be  tempered  by  the 
fire  of  criticism,  but  it  should  ever  be  con- 
structive and   compelling. 

Philonous:      I     understand     what     you     mean. 


dear  Hylas.  In  substance,  you  wish  to  infer 
that  Respect,  without  which  no  man  can 
live,  is  in  reality  a  two-edged  sword,  in  that 
it  must  first  come  from  within,  and  yet  be 
tendered    from    without. 

Hylas:  That  is  precisely  my  thought.  First 
must  we  learn  to  respect  ourselves,  and  then 
we  can  surely  demand  it  from  others.  If 
it  IS  not  within  us,  we  can  never  meet  our 
fellow  men:  if  we  once  attain  it.  we  should 
suffer  none  to  mar  it.  With  this  two-edged 
sword  we  can  meet  the  world  on  even  terms 
on  our  graduation  day.  If  either  edge  is 
blunted,  by  lack  of  self-esteem  or  lack  of 
consideration  by  our  preceptors,  then  we 
have  inadequate  weapons  with  which  to 
fight. 

Philonous:  But  with  it,  surely  we  can  re- 
solutely face  a  world  of  pitfall  and  un- 
certainty, and  meet  our  fellow  man  with 
head   high,   with   pride  in  our  souls. 

Hylas:      We   have   found   the  equation.   Philo- 
nous.     It   is   indeed   up   to   all   concerned   to 
apply    it. 
*  With  apologies  to  Bishop  Berkeley. 


EOACt)    CUESTICNS?? 

Suggestions  are  in  order  as  to  the  plausi- 
bility of  publishing  some  of  the  more  recent 
Massachusetts  State  Board  questions.  There 
has  been  a  general  clamoring  among  the  Senior 
class  for  copies  of  these  exams,  and  rather 
than  drive  the  State  House  employees  wild 
digging  into  forgotten  corners  it  might  be 
simpler  to  devote  a  page  or  so  in  the  JVIarch 
or  April  issue  to  them.  We  admit  that  it 
would  be  much  more  useful  if  we  published 
the  June  1939  exam,  but  we  just  can't  bear 
to  spoil  the  fun.  Anyway,  let's  have  your 
ideas  on  the  subject. 
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§ENICC    SLANTS 

Ju^  ledie  Q.    UJniffM 

This  IS  Station  W.  iM.  S.  O.,  folks,  broad- 
casting on  a  frequency  of  i  i  1 2  kilocycles 
direct  from  the  Boylston  Street  Studios  of  the 
N.  R.  C.  Right  Hook-up.  Your  old  com- 
mentator is  right  back  on  the  job  and  at  this 
very  moment  is  conducting  a  series  of  "man 
on  the  spot"  interviews.  It's  2:33  P.  M.  and 
we're  tagging  the  Seniors  as  they  leave  the 
classic  halls  of  learning  after  an  arduous  ex- 
amination,  the  second  of  the  present   series. 

Ah!    here  comes  an   intelligent   looking   lad! 

Question  —  "Your   name  sir'' 

Answer  —  "Fred   Hunt.  " 

Q.  —  "Would  you  care  to  voice  any  o- 
pinion  as  to  how  you  are  making  out  in  these 
examinations.'" 

A.  —  "Tough!  I  must  have  overshot  my 
field  the  day  I  picked  this  for  a  career!"  Well, 
better  luck  next  time. 

Q.  —  "And  you.  sir.'" 

A.  —  "Sloane:   not  so  good!" 

Q-  —  "How  about  you.  my  fine  red-headed 
friend.'' 

A.  —  Levitan:  (very  weakly  1  "Don't 
know.  " 

Q.  —  This  gentleman  with  the  large  B  on 
the  sweater;  perhaps  he  has  some  comment. 
Have  you.  Mr.  Muncie.'" 

A.  —  "If  a  man  can  exert  only  half  his 
amplitude  and  needs  to  accommodate  for  16" 
and  has  a  -(-  2.25  lens.  etc..  etc..  etc.  You 
know.  I  may  have  gotten  that  fifth  one  at 
that!" 

Let  us  investigate  this  group  over  in  the 
corner  (well  out  of  the  rain).  "'How  did  you 
do.'" 

A.  —  Schlosscr:  "Id  rather  not  make  a 
statement." 

Green:  ""Lousy"  (quote  1  Tsk.  Tsk.  Mort. 
how   very   unprofessional. 

Wiseman:      ""Ditto.  " 

Noury:  "Teetering:  on  the  fence,  you 
know:   and  all   that  sort  of  thing."' 

Fine:      "All    right,    good!  " 


Who   let   him   in.' 

So  there  you  are.  The  above  statements 
are  genuine,  being  a  small  but  characteristic 
part  of  the  findings  of  a  brief  post-exam  survey. 
Of  course  this  will  all  be  an  old  story  by  the 
time  it  hits  the  press,  but  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  if  the  original  impressions  check  with 
the  final  results.  And  who  can  tell?  After 
a  few  years  it  may  be  worth  a  snicker  or  two 
to  read  of  our  reactions.  At  least  the  occasion 
should  not  pass  without  commentation:  in  a 
few  cases  it  may  be  the  proverbial  "Dramatic 
Drop  from  Deanslist  to  Delinquency.  " 

Ochab  gave  us  the  radio  idea  when  he  started 
crooning  into  the  Bichrome  box  the  other  day. 
That  gadget  does  look  like  a  microphone  at 
that,  adjustable  stand,  long  cord,  and  the  metal 
grillwork  on   top. 

We  hope  that  you  have  your  two  rimless 
mountings  completed.  Plummer  has,  he  does 
"em  right  in  class,  which  is  not  a  bad  system 
until  the  glass  goes.  Incidentally,  I'll  bet  that 
if  all  the  rimless  lenses  broken  by  our  gang 
were  placed  end  to  end,  the  line  would  reach 
from  here  to  Southbridge.  We  seldom  bother 
with  a  Colmascope:  simply  hold  the  lens  up 
to  a  light  —  presence  of  too  much  pressure  will 
be  evidenced  by  long,  white,  radiating  cracks. 
But  at  least  we  have  finished  with  zylo  frames: 
some  of  us  even  burned  the  bridges  behind  us. 

Practical  wouldnt  be  bad  if  we  did  not 
have  to  learn  the  guard-arm  codes. 

One  more  thing:  just  because  your  name 
isn't  in  here  that's  no  sign  that  we  don't  know 
about  you!  Wc  know  who  got  how  "pifTed" 
in  what  room  at  what  convention:  and  who 
still  goes  to  see  Virginia  at  what  new  address: 
and  even  what  member  of  Senior  "A  "  eloped 
recently.  But  will  we  tell.'  No!!  You  get 
a  break,  so  just  be  good  to  us.     Thats  all! 


He  who  makes  good   use  of  his  opportuni- 
ties  will   complain    less   about   his   luck. 
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TUP  POITOC   SAy$ 

The  Platonic  interlude  written  by  our 
scholarly  Gene  Davis  for  this  issue  has  a  de- 
cidedly worthwhile  point  to  it,  and  we  warn 
you  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  read 
it  over  more  than  once  before  you  appreciate 
it.  However  the  reading  time  for  the  article 
is  about  I '4  minutes  (if  you've  been  practising 
faithfully  on  your  Metronoscope )  and  at  that 
rate  you  should  be  able  to  read  it  over  five 
times  between  Mass.  Station  and  Park  Street. 
At  any  rate,  give  it  your  attention  and  see  if 
you  don't  think  Gene  has  something   there. 

The  mystery  of  the  Seeing  Eye  Reporter  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  status  of  an  S.  S.  'Van 
Dine    thriller.      All    reports    had    it    that    our 


friend  had  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  with 
a  street  car  with  the  result  that  considerable 
time  had  to  be  spent  in  the  hospital,  so  we 
merely  omitted  his  column  for  a  few  issues  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  soon  return  to  satisfy 
his  clamoring  readers.  However,  time  passed 
(time  and  Keller  have  that  in  common )  ,  no 
word  was  had  from  the  "Man  in  the  Street" 
(car  accident)  and  the  rumor  became  rife  that 
he  was  not  going  to  return  to  alma  mater 
until  next  year.  As  this  fact  became  establish- 
ed several  aspiring  Freshmen  took  pen  in  hand 
and  set  out  to  fill  in  the  gap  left  in  the  SCOPE, 
(for  which  we  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
themj  the  consequence  being  that  the  SCOPE 
Box  very  nearly  suffered  the  catastrophe  that 
came  upon  the  little  black  boy  who  ate  the 
dried  apples  and  then  drank  water.  But  to  get 
to  the  point,  as  we  pawed  wonderingly,  and 
warily,  through  this  wealth  of  material  striv- 
ing vainly  to  determine  which  of  the  master- 
pieces was  most  worthy  of  publication,  what 
was  our  surprise  to  come  upon  a  familiarly  un- 
decipharable  hand- writing  with  this  heading 
scrawled  at  the  top —  "The  Seeing  Eye". 
And  so  our  part  of  the  story  comes  to  an 
end.  To  you.  dear  reader,  we  leave  the  solu- 
tion of  such  mysteries  as:  where  and  why  is 
our  anonymous  reporter:  by  what  ghoulish 
means  does  he  get  his  material  into  the  SCOPE 
Box:  and  what  in  the  name  of  von  Helmholtz 
does  he  mean  by  "Dots  and  splashes  and  plenty 
of  crashes"    .    .   .   .    i"  ? 


The  Alumni  Dinner  held  during  the  recent 
A.  O.  A.  convention  was  a  huge  success:  so 
much  so  in  fact,  that  it  will  doubtless  turn 
out  to  be  an  annual  affair  if  President  Cowin 
has  his  way,  —  and  a  weekly  affair  if  the 
alumni  were  all  afflicted  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  Dr.  Corbett.  The  dinner  was  given  a  write- 
up  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Optometric  "Weekly 
but  our  editorial  feelings  of  justice  were  hurt 
because  they  failed  to  give  proper  credit  to 
our  Dr.  Budilov.  Bud's  efforts  went  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  the  success  of  the  dinner. 
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Well   kiddies  — 

spring  is  here.  How  do  I  know?  Simple 
—  those  fresh  Seniors  have  taken  their  places 
on  the  "campus"  during  lunch  hours  where 
they  whisper  daring  remarks  and  sly  innu- 
endoes at  the  fair  passers-by.  "  Twenty-three 
skiddoo'  and  Oh  you  kid  "  are  among  the 
more  daring  of  the  above.  However  thos; 
poor  misguided  fellows  cannot  be  chastised  or 
even  rebuked,  for  alas,  "In  the  Spring  a  young 
man's    fancy    lightly    turns   ..." 

It  won't  be  long  now  before  the  boys  be- 
take themselves  to  the  Fens  and  begin  to  pound 
the  horsehide  around  again.  I  can  still  see 
Lou  "Criminal  lawyer"  Snyder  chasing  that 
fly-ball  almost  into  the  water.  When  his  feet 
began    to   get    wet    he    realized    where    he    was. 

"Baseball  in  Optics"  (a  contribution  by 
Bill   Joseph  I  — 

Hurry  shopmen  —  only  a  few  choice  seats 
in  the  last  row  of  the  camel-back  bleachers. 
To-day  the  Back-Bay  Bevelers  vs.  'The  Gas 
House   Grinders. 

Lineup  —  Pete,  ist  base  in:  Peter.  2nd  base 
out:  Peters.  3rd  base  out:  Peterson,  caliper 
(back-scratch):  Peterman,  Geometric  Center: 
Pctro,  left  visual  field:  Pedro,  right  visual  field: 
Pctrovitch,   protractor:    Petrowsky.   blind   spot. 

Shop  Bench  (substitutes)  — Crow-Quill. 
Piano-Block.  Lens  Block.  India  Ink.  and  the 
two  famous  brothers  Vertical  and  Horizontal. 

The  lineup  is  listed  according  to  power. 
The  first  three  are  known  to  really  swing  thai 
axis  and  after  two  weeks  of  resting  their  ciliary 
muscles  should  set  the  customers  looking  into 
the   visual    field. 


Poor  Dr.  iVlcCabe.  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  he 
has  to  sit  through  all  those  Anatomy  lectures 
when  he  knows  the  material  so  thoroughly.' 
Oh  well,  maybe  it's  just  a  post-graduate  course! 
Today's   favonle   gag  — 

Instructor:       "Savin,    what    is    the   answer?" 

Savin:        "Who   knows.'" 


After  all  these  years  there's  a  new  fraternity 
—  Omega  Psi.  And  who  did  it?  'Who 
founded  it?  The  Sophomores!  Just  leave  it 
to  the  Sophs  to  do  all  the  constructive  (or 
destructive  I     work   around   here! 

The  life  of  a  Senior  is  indeed  a  hard  one. 
After  studying  diligently  for  three  years; 
performing  countless  experiments,  examining 
his  fellow  classmates  time  and  time  again  — 
along  comes  a  lowly  Soph  who  sits  liim 
down,  moves  the  scope  up  and  down  and 
comes  forth  authoritatively  "-.-  2.00  =  -j-  75 
X  i2~l'2  — right?"  Thereupon  the  Senior 
arouses  from  his  sloth  and  smites  the  Soph 
with.  "No,  —  5.00  =  —  .25  X  75-  Said 
Soph  slowly  sinks  seatward.  softly  saying. 
"Oh    doctor,    you    must    be    wrong." 

1  wonder  if  you  all  heard  Dr.  Cline  say- 
ing that  the  Intelligence  Test  would  not  affect 
our  marks  but  would  probably  corroborate 
them?  Do  you  grawsp  the  inference?  Any- 
how Rappaport  got  so  excited  he  said  that  the 
function  of  the  optic  nerve  was  that  of  hear- 
ing' To  la  guillotine!  As  a  follow-up  "Soph 
Soap"  has  prepared  its  own  Intelligence  Test. 
See  how   many   you  can  answer  correctly. 

1.  What   do   you    think   of   the   Subjective 

Fog   Test? 

2.  What  do  you  thing  of  Fog? 

3.  What   do   you    think   of? 

4.  What   do   you   think? 

5.  Do   you   think? 

6.  Won't  you? 

7.  Please. 

Answers  on  page  go. 

The  one  answering  the  greatest  number  of 
questions  correctly  will  receive  a  5  lb.  box  of 
cenjcnt  absolutely  free  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer session. 

B'EYE    B'EYE. 

Greasepan 
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MINiJTE  CICeCAPHICS 


FRiAUNHOFER,   JOSEPH   von 

The  light  from  the  sun  and  other  stars  is 
a  continuous  spectrum  minus  certain  wave- 
lengths cut  out  by  the  intervening  gas  or 
vapor.  By  means  of  these  absorbed  radi- 
ations, or  dark  Hnes  of  the  spectrum,  it  has 
been  learned  that  most  of  the  stars  have 
elements  in  common  with  the  earth.  About 
60%  of  the  93  elements  known  have  been 
found   to  exist   in   the  sun. 

This  tremendous  field  of  knowledge  and 
speculation  was  opened  up  by  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  practical  and  theoretical  op- 
ticians, Joseph  Fraunhofer.  whose  39  years 
of  life  encompassed  an  amazing  amount  of 
original  work.  Fraunhofer  was  born  in 
Straubing,  Bavaria,  in  1787,  the  eleventh  and 
last  son  of  a  master  glazier.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  Weichselberger,  a 
master    mirror    maker    of    Munich.      Jn    1809 


Fraunhofer  was  made  director  of  the  firm. 
During  this  early  period  he  was  noted  for  his 
success  in  devising  grinding  and  polishing 
machines,  as  well  as  instruments  for  examining 
and  controlling  ground  and  polished  surfaces. 
He  was  the  first  to  polish  lenses  and  mirrors 
without  altering  their  curvatures. 

In  1823  he  was  oppointed  conservator  of 
the  Physical  Cabinet  at  Munich.  He  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  heliometer,  micro- 
meter and  achromatic  telescope,  but  that  which 
has  rendered  Fraunhofer's  name  celebrated 
throughout  the  scientific  world,  was  his  dis- 
covery of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  bearing 
his  name.  He  died  in  Munich  on  the  6th  of 
June.  1826,  after  laying  a  foundation  for 
optical  calculations  which  have  become  increas- 
ingly important  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 


~  D.  €.   S. 

(continued  from  page  four) 

monstrated  a  stalwart  condition  of  the  same 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
charmingly  attired  members  of  the  fairer  sex 
present.  The  evening  got  under  way  by  danc- 
ing to  the  whispering  melody  of  Mickey 
Alpert's  band,  after  which  came  the  floor  show, 
which  with  its  variety  of  talent  met  with 
much  approval,  and  it  seemeth  as  blew  the 
wind  that  night  that  if  Dr.  Green  and  Dr. 
Namias  had  only  been  a  little  closer  to  the 
master  of  ceremonies  they  too  would  have  been 
signed  up  for  a  month,  yea  a  year  with 
"Dinty"  Moore.  Well  be  that  as  it  may  it 
certainly  was  good  entertainment  anyway  and 
gave  that  added  touch  to  the  program  which 
only  a  floor  show  can  give.  After  eating  and 
dancing  the  evening  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, thus  ending  another  successful  social 
function    of    Pi    Omicron    Sigma    at    which    a 


grand   time   was   had   by   all. 

Winston  C.  Clark  '39 


CMEGA  |J$B 

A  new  fraternal  order  at  M.  S.  O.,  known 
as  Omega  Psi,  was  founded  on  March  g,  1939. 
The  fraternity  was  organized  with  a  nucleus 
of  14  members  "to  promote  a  greater  spirit  of 
friendship  amongst  the  students,  by  providing 
social   and   educational   activities." 

The  charter  members  are  Aronson,  Bazalon, 
Beckwith.  Correnti,  Goodfader.  Hindman,  Hy- 
moff,  Jaffe,  Joseph,  Fox,  Lappin,  Stillman, 
Toy.   and  Weisman. 

Oaths  were  taken,  and  officers  elected  at  the 
temporary  house  at  79  Gainsboro  Street.  Of- 
ficers are  Beckwith,  chancellor;  Correnti,  vice- 
chancellot:  Lappin,  scribe;  and  Toy,  treasurer. 

Plans  for  the  near  future  include  a  dance, 
sponsored  by  the  fraternity,  a  theatre  party 
and  a  smoker. 
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THE  SEtlNe  ETC 


Dots  and  splashes  and  plenty  of  crashes, 
here  we  come  encore.  Does  tempus  foo-jittcri' 
Look  around  and  sec.  Is  it  March,  or  was  it 
Lamarr  —  M.  S.  O.  nearly  committed  suicide 
cause  Hedy  eloped.  Don't  worry  boys,  there's 
still   life. 

What's  become  of  the  meek  individuals  who 
proudly  met  one  another  that  bright  sunny 
day  last  September  14th.'  .  .  .  But  guess  what 
first  —  Dave  Vogel  actually  woke  up  one  day 
and  asked  a  question  in  Matli.  Congrats. 
Dave!  Keep  that  old  levator  palpebrae  super- 
ioris   functioning. 

Did  you  know  we  Frosh  sport  an  Edgar 
Bergen  in  the  person  of  our  own  Quincy  sen- 
sation. Di  Rico.'  Positivel.  positivcl!  Les 
petits  are  tramping  in  their  elders'  tootsie  steps. 
Yesiree. 

Richmond  ducks  that  camera.     What  would 

Doc  B say   if  he  saw   that  pic  (profile) 

tchur. 

Ah.  yes.  ...  I  knew  I  forgot.  Speaking 
of  courts  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  a  n.'w 
"Sleepers  Club  "  has  been  formed,  with  bids 
for  charter  membership  going  to  none  others 
than  a  few  members  of  our  class  whose  names 
begin  with  Aleric.  Cahill.  Vogel  and  Fishman. 
Do   I   hear   more? 

Why   is  it   Miss  A has  put  a   blanket 

on  those  weekend  get-togethers?  Neighbors 
haven't  complained,  have  they.  Eve.'  (G.  M. 
C.  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
Evelyn's.  ) 

Nciman.  must  you  persist  in  showing  off 
all  your  knowledge.'      Teh.  tch.   tch! 

Ostraw.  who's  that  little  woman  you  al- 
ways  call     "Hey    Babe"    to.' 

Savoy,  stop  dropping  things  and  don't  slip 
so  often!      Do   your  slipping  at  home. 

Speaking   of   new  song   hits: 

Umbrella   Man  —  Frat   pledgees. 
I   Have  Eyes  —  Booth    (  maybe   it  should 
be    I    had   eyes!) 


They   Say  —  I'll   get   you   in   the   end. 

Deep  Purple  —  Night  before  exams. 

My    Reverie — Dean's    list. 

Jcepers  Creepers  —  Day   marks  come  out. 

Hold  Tight  —  Between  exams  and  marks. 
Cheer  up.  fellows  and  gals,  twon't  be  long 
now  before  we're  Sophs.  Only  five  lecture 
weeks  after  last  Mid-terms,  and  we'll  be  well 
into  our  school  life  as  upper-classmen.  On  the 
whole  we've  had  a  pretty  fortunate  year  and 
have  met  one  great  bunch  of  fellows.  Spring 
is  in  the  air  and  the  talk  of  most  Frosh  get- 
togethers  is  of  plans  for  the  summer  vac,  in 
spite  of  that  March  snow-storm.  You  know 
it's  never  too  late  to  break  down  and  study. 
—  finals  are  yet   to  come! 

Fast  man.  Newman.  He's  left  one  half 
dozen  broken  hearts  between  Philly  and  Tren- 
ton, and  he's  already  got  a  steady  in  Brighton. 
Mavbe  he's  got  something   there. 

As  I  started  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  this 
column  —  what  s  happened  since  September 
14'  Well,  fewer  Frosh  rush  out  after  and  be- 
tween classes  for  that  weed  pufT.  .  .  .  Adier's 
admirers  have  given  way  to  Neiman  and  Weis- 
man.  .  .  .  Richmond  is  keeping  .Janet  busy 
during  lectures.  .  .  .  Miss  Font  is  still  as  quiet 
as  ever,  (a  good  example  to  follow).  .  .  . 
Levine  has  ceased  his  outbursts.    .    .    .   Berg  has 

slightly  curbed   his  desire  to  tell   Dr.   B 

how  to  do  Math.  .  .  .  Gym  classes  no  longer 
exist.  .  .  .  Irv  Granbart  is  still  having  trouble 
with  Geom.  .  .  .  Joe  Mitttleman  has  become 
a  serious  student.  .  .  .  Pres.  McYey  is  look- 
ing after  his  brood  quite  efficiently.  .  .  . 
Cartier  has  become  a  second  Finklestcin.  .  .  . 
(Thanks  Cal ) .  .  .  .  Stan  .VIcGarcgal  has 
proven  quite  a  humorist  with  his  regional 
anatomy:  brainium.  borax  and  abominable 
cavity.  .  .  .  Physics  is  gone  but  not  forgot- 
ten —  I  hope.  Which  reminds  me  —  with 
silicates  of  love. 

Your  Seeing  Eye 

Anno  Minus 
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"  ANOMALIES 

(continued   from   page   five) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon visual  aphasias: 

1.  Mind-blmdness      (also    soul-,    psychic-, 

or  object  blindness;  visual  agnosia  or 
imperception  ) .  In  this  condition  the 
patient  is  unable  to  recognize  by  sight 
objects  or  people  once  familiar  to  him. 
One  of  the  classical  cases,  which  was 
uncomplicated  by  other  coexistent  types 
of  aphasia,  was  reported  by  Liepmann 
in  1 90  I.  The  condition  was  brought 
on  by  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  patient 
would  commit  such  blunders  as  wash- 
ing his  face  in  his  soup,  etc.  He  could 
not  recognize  his  own  image  in  the 
mirror,  and  was  unable  to  recognize 
his  wife  by  sight.  He  could,  however, 
recognize  people  by  voice,  or  objects  by 
touch. 

2.  Word-blindness:      This     is     a    sort    of 

verbal  amnesia  in  which  the  patient 
forgets  the  meaning  of  graphic  symbols. 
He  sees  the  words,  knows  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  surrounding  words,  but  is 
unable  to  translate  them  mentally  into 
words.  In  pure  (uncomplicated)  cases, 
the  patient  can  write  spontaneously 
from  dictation,  but  the  moment  he 
completes  each  word,  he  can  no  longer 
recognize   it. 

3.  Letter-blindness  and  Number-blindness: 

These  are  closely  allied  to  the  fore- 
going condition.  Any  one  of  the  three 
may  exist  alone,  but  more  commonly 
they  exist  simultaneously.  Some  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  patients 
were  able  to  recognize  some  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  but  could  not  comprehend 
the   rest. 

4.  Mirror    Writing    and    allied    ocular    de- 

fects: For  centuries  philosophers  have 
pondered  over  what  has  recently  been 
referred  to  as  the  great  "psychoplupio- 
logical  puzzle",  which,  essentially,  a- 
mounts  to  this:  how  does  the  stimulus 
world  *  reach  the  realm  of  perception? 


How  can  we  ever  really  "know"  the 
external  world  of  stimuli,  if  these 
stimuli  are  transformed  into  neural  im- 
pulses before  perception  takes  place? 
To  be  sure,  psychology,  physiology, 
philosophy,  and  other  allied  sciences 
have  contribued  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
this  problem,  but  a  final  solution  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  We  know  practical- 
ly nothing  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
brain   during   cognition. 

Now.  the  question  may  be  asked: 
where  is  the  connection?  Why  this 
vague,  philosophic  introduction  to  the 
subject  at  hand?  The  answer  is 
simply  this:  that  the  problems  of 
mirror- writing,  inverted  vision,  etc.,  ar; 
subordinate  to  the  main  problem  pre- 
viously outlined.  Such  phenomena 
will  never  be  adequately  explained  until 
the  psychology  and  physiology  of  per- 
ception, until  the  so-called  "cortical 
mystery",  has  been  cleared  up. 

Mirror- writing  may  be  defined  as  a 
reversal  of  form  or  arrangement  of  let- 
ters, resembling  the  laterally  inverted 
image  of  ordinary  writing  in  a  plane 
mirror.  It  becomes  readily  legible 
when  held  before  a  mirror.  This  de- 
fect is  not  in  itself  a  sign  of  mental 
deficiency.  In  fact  it  is  just  as  com- 
mon among  individuals  of  exceptional- 
ly high  I.  Q.  It  is  frequently  met 
with  in  hysteria  and  neurosis.  No 
connection  with  aphasia  has  ever  been 
established.  All  those  who  have 
worked  on  this  problem  have  invari- 
ably found  a  high  correlation  between 
this  phenomenon  and  left-handedness. 
Hollingworth,  for  example,  observed 
that  left-handed  children  who  became 
mirror- writers  were  usually  deficient  in 
visual  perception  of  letters  or  words, 
or  were  generally  deficient. 

Some  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
defective    vision    was    associated     with 

■■  livcius  which  physicists  describe  as  light  waves,  sound 
waves,  and  otiier  energy  cjianges  capable  of  influencing  the 
receptors. 
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the  defect.  In  one  case  writing  be- 
came normal  when  the  ametropia  was 
corrected,  but  reverted  when  the  Rx 
was   removed. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  wrote  the  entire  "code.x  At- 
lanticus"  m  mirror-writmg.  after  his 
right  hand  had  become  paralyzed. 
(Very  often,  people  who  are  forced  to 
write  with  the  left-hand  because  of  in- 
jury to  the  right,  slip  into  mirror-writ- 
ing. This  may  possibly  be  explained 
by  strong  tendency  to  still  write  ce/i- 
Irifugally  with  the  left  hand).  At 
that  time,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  "thus  desired  to  conceal  his 
work  from  the  vulgar  crowd."  But 
today  we  know  it  was  not  inlentioned, 
but  simply  mule  testimony  of  his 
paralysis. 

Of  extreme  interest  also  are  the  few, 
isolated  cases  of  completely  ( lateral 
and  vertical  )  inverted  vision  that  have 
been  encountered  in  the  annals  of 
ophthalmology.  The  etiological  fac- 
tors involved  here  are  also  a  matter  of 
speculation  and  conjecture.  Just  how 
little  is  really  known  of  the  problem 
of  retinal  inversion  today  may  be 
gathered  from  this:  a  recent  work  in 
physiology  neatly  disposed  of  this  pro- 
blem in  this  manner:  "the  brain,  by 
long  experience,  has  come  to  know  that 
the  inverted  and  reversed  images,  which 
outside  objects  cast  upon  the  retina, 
do  not  represent  these  objects  in  their 
true  positions,  and  without  any  con- 
scious effort  turns  them  upright."  And 
nothing  is  offered  to  explain  how  the 
brain,  which  is  merely  a  mass  of  nerve 
cells,  "knows"  anything,  nor  hoic  it 
reinverts  the  inverted  retinal  image. 
Little  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  no  ten- 
able theory  has  yet  been  proposed  to 
explain  the  failure  of  brain  to  do  so. 
Until  the  gap  between  stimulus  and 
perception  has  been  completely  bridged, 
we   must  remain   in   the  dark. 
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Molded   Rloet    Mou*di*t<fA. 

There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  molded  rivet  mountings  both  for 
beauty  and  stvle  as  well  as  durability. 

They  are  handled  on  a  license  basis 
which    affords    you    protection. 

We  are  licensed  to  sell   you  — 
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Truloc 
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A  MATTER  t)f  DIET 

by  H.  I.  Phillips 

("The  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  ex- 
periments have  shoiL'n  that  many  auto  accidents  ace  due 
to  an  unbcdanced  diet.  A  lack  of  vitamins  found  in 
leafy  green  vegetables,  ocange  juice,  eggs.  milk.  etc.. 
causes  deficient  vision,  especially  m  the  early  evening." ) 
—  News    item. 

Do    not    curse    the   auto    driver 
If   he   runs   you    up   a    tree: 
It  may  simply  mean  his  diet 
Is    not    what    it    ought    to    be. 
Vitamins   may   be   the   reason 
Why   he  seems   so   rude   and   rough, 
For   It   makes   for   careless   driving 
When    he   doesn't   get   enough. 

If   you're  strolling   on   the   sidewalk 

In   the   gloaming   and    a   car 

Leaves  the  road  and  swiftly  knocks  you 

Very   high   and   very   far. 

Do   not   leap   to   rude   conclusions 

Or    stage    wild,    indignant    scenes; 

It   is   possible   the   driver 

Hasn't  had  his  spinach-greens. 

If  you're  driving   in   the   twilight 
And   you   feel   a    frightful   jar. 
As    you    find    the    other    fellow 
Has    just    telescoped    your    car, 
Do   not   even   lose   your   temper. 
And    remember,    if    you    please. 
That    it's    possible    his    diet 
Has   been   short   of   cottage   chese. 

If  you're  parked  and  of  a  sudden 

You    are    walloped    from    behind. 

Do  not  lose  your  head  and  say  things 

That    are    crude    and    unrefined: 

Say,     "I    wish   you   wouldn't   do   that," 

In    a    manner    far    from    gruff. 

"And    I'm   certain    that    you    wouldn't 

If   you'd   eaten   eggs   enough!" 

If   you're   driving   down   some   highway 
As    the    shades   of    nightime    fall. 


And   the   driver   of   a   coal   truck 
Knocks   you   o'er   the   garden   wall. 
Do   not  bark,   or   yell   or   bellow  — 
Keep  your   temper  smooth  as  silk  — 
And  say,    "This  is  O.  K,,   brother, 
But    1   wish   you'd   drink   more   milk." 

When  you're  coming  from  your  driveway 

And   a  great   big   motor  bus 

Socks   you    miles   across   the   landscape. 

Do    not    fret   and    do    not    fuss; 

Just   smile   sweetly    at    the    driver 

As   the   first-aid   kit   he   brings. 

And  say,  "This  thing  could  not  happen 

If   you'd    eat    more    leafy    things!" 

Reprinted    from    Tlie   New    York   Sun 


**CPt)CCTUNITy" 

"They  do  me  wrong   to  say   I   come   no  more 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 
For  every  day.   I  stand  outside  your  door. 

And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 
Wail   not  for  precious  chances  passed  away; 

Weep  not   for  golden  hours  on  the   wane. 
Each   night   I   burn   the   records  of  the  day; 

At   sunrise,    every    soul   is   born   again. 
Art    thou    a    mourner?      Rouse    thee    from    thy 
spell. 

Alt  thou  a  sinner'      Sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Each    morning   gives    thee    wings   to   flee   from 
hell. 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  heaven. 
—  Unknown    author 


I   shall   pass   through   this    world   but   once. 
Any    good    thing    that    I    can    do.    or    any 

kindness  I  can  show  a  human  being. 
Let  me  do  it  now  and  not  defer  it. 
For   I   shall   not   pass   this   way   again. 
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TO  HELP  YOU  select  the  right  bifocal 


Here  is  a  new  praelieahle  Ixiok  written 
by  Dr.  Paul  Boeder  <jf  the  A<>  Bureau  of 
Visual  Science  —  entitled  "Analysis  of 
Prismatic  Kffecis  in  Bifocal  Lenses." 
This  hook  is  heneficial  in  l)ifocal  prac- 
tice. It  provides  methods  for  carryiuf; 
out  analyses  of  prismatic  effects  quickly 
and  easily  —  a  "hifocal  selection  cliarl" 
—  and  a  chapter  on  prismatic  imbalance 
in  cases  of  anisometropia.  In  addition, 
it  presents  the  Prisnio;;rapli  for  deter- 
mining the  prismatic  effects  of  a  cylinder 
of  any  axis  at  any  point  —  and  a  table 
for  the  cal<'ulatioii  of  vertical  in  balances. 
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AMERICAN        OPTICAL        COMPANY 


In  Grandma's  Day  .  .  . 

Back  in  the  days  when  grandma  was  a 
girl,  and  Shuron  was  in  its  infancy,  glasses  were  something  to 
be  put  off  as  long  as  possible  before  they  were  put  on.  Now- 
adays, thanks  to  the  development  of  style  in  eyewear  —  in  which 
Shuron  has  played  such  a  prominent  part  —  a  good  share  of 
this  objection  has  been  overcome. 

It  pays  to  deal  with  a  concern  that  has  the  experience  and 
the  mflucncc  in  its  field  that  Shuron  has  acquired  in  its  seventy- 
five  years  of  service  to  the  optical  profession. 

Originators    of   Style    m    Eyewear 

BRANCH  OFFICE:      333   Washington  Street.  Boston 


*7^e  Keratometer 


Improves  your  refraction 
Impresses  your  patients 

Use  a  Keratometer  for  just  two  weeks  and  you  will  never  agam  do 
without  it.  Why.'  Because  the  Keratometer  is  the  only  true  one-position 
ophthalmometer.  It  measures  the  location  and  power  of  the  two  principal 
meridians  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  without  any  possibility  of 
error  due  to  rotation  of  the  instrument.  Only  the  Keratometer  offers  you 
this  advantage  —  this  added  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  your  refraction. 
Make  your  next  instrument  investment  in   a  Keratometer.      It's  a   wis;  choice. 

COLONIAL  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Diitr'ihnton   of  Bausch  &  Lomb   Produces 

Albiiny  .  Auburn  .  Binyhamion  .  Boston  .  Brooklyn 
Buffalo  .  Burlington  .  Hartford  .  Jamestown  .  Lynn 
Newark  .  New  York  .  New  Ha\cn  .  Providence 
Portland  .  Rochester  .  Springfield  .  Syracuse  ,  Trenton 
Utica    .     Worcester 


